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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publication  of  the  follmrini/  Letter  has  been  earnestly  re- 
quested of  the  writer,  in  order  that  others  beyond  the  limited  circle 
to  whom  it  might  be  privately  communicated,  may  hare  the  oppor- 
t  unity  of  weighing  its  arguments  on  a  question,  on  which  calm 
and  well  matured  consideration  is  of  no  ordinary  moment.  One 
reason  only  induced  the  writer  to  hesitate  as  to  the  answer  to  this 
request  ;  the  same  which  now  induces  him,  while  acceding  to  it,  to 
•inii'rtiuce  i>nhlicly,  that  he  writes  as  an  individual  Priest  of  the 
Church,  on  the  impulse  of  the  occasion  ;  without  pretending  to 
represent,  and  without  the  possibility  of  committing,  any  other 
/«//•///  irhtttsoever. 


factory,  JUHUU,,,  L'7. 


A     LETTER. 


Brasted,  January  20,  1848. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  published  theo- 
logical statements  of  Dr.  Hampden ;  whether  I  see  in 
them  any  express  contradiction  to  the  faith  maintained 
by  the  Church ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  statements 
that  appear  to  be  thus  contradictory,  may  be  considered 
as  retracted  or  explained,  or  at  least  neutralized,  by 
more  correct  expositions  of  sentiment  put  forth  either 
at  the  same  time  or  subsequently,  by  their  author. 

You  justly  remark  that  recent  events  attach  an  un- 
usual interest  to  these  questions :  I  will  therefore 
state  rny  views  of  them  as  fully  and  as  concisely  as  I 
am  able.  Before  these  events,  I  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, though  but  a  slight  one,  with  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures of  1832,  "on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy":  but  I 
have  since  read  them  more  carefully,  with  their  Notes, 
in  the  second  edition  of  1837,  together  with  what  I 
had  never  perused  before,  the  large  explanatory  Intro- 
duction prefixed  by  the  author,  then  Regius  Professor 
at  Oxford,  to  that  edition :  I  have  also  perused  the 
more  recent  self-vindication  contained  in  the  published 
letter  of  December  9,  1847,  to  Lord  John  Russell.  As 
three  documents  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  for 


the  consideration  of  your  questions,  I  will  in  my  pre- 
sent discussion  confine  myself  wholly  to  them. 

The  confessed  preliminary  matter  from  which 
these  questions  arise,  may  be  stated  thus.  The  sub- 
ject of  Scholastic  divinity,  which  Dr.  Hampden  traces 
far  beyond  the  proper  age  of  those  who  are  called 
Schoolmen,  and  which  he  pursues  downwards  to  the 
ecclesiastical  terminology  of  our  own  times  —  has 
been  so  treated  by  him,  as  to  convey  to  his  hearers 
and  readers  the  impression  of  his  being  opposed,  not 
to  this  or  that  theological  doctrine  in  particular,  but  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  statement 
as  such :  that  he  regards  all  definition,  even  in  some  of 
the  most  sacred  articles  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
defined,  as  a  human  addition,  and  a  hurtful  one,  to  the 
original  revelation ;  that  in  his  judgment,  the  belief  of 
what  he  terms  (in  contradistinction  to  mere  deductions) 
the  facts  of  the  revelation,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Scriptural  record  in  which  these  facts  are  divinely  set 
forth,  comprise  all  that  is  essential,  and  all  that  ought 
at  any  time  to  have  been  deemed  essential,  to  Christi- 
anity. To  meet  this  general  impression,  from  which 
arose  the  well-known  proceedings  of  1836,  in  his  Uni- 
versity, with  respect  to  the  Regius  Professor,  he  has  in 
the  two  later  documents  above  named,  made  the  follow- 
ing very  decided  declarations.  That  the  depreciatory  or 
condemnatory  expressions  he  had  used,  were  pointed 
not  at  the  actual  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  solely 
at  the  terms  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  the  philo- 
sophy, often  very  erroneous,  that  supplied  the  language 
of  those  terms  or  definitions.  That  under  the  name  of 
facts  he  embraces  not  only  such  as  he  had  been  thought 
exclusively  to  mean,  the  facts  that  fall  under  human 
observation  or  experience,  but  some  doctrines  also ; 


and  that  to  such  doctrines  as  are  logically  implied  in 
the  terms  of  the  inspired  record,  and  are  essential  to 
the  right  conception  of  them,  he  does  not  refuse  their 
proper  theological  importance.  Moreover  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  one  Catholic  faith :  and  that 
this  faith  to  which  he  adheres,  is  that  which  our  Church 
propounds  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  great  fundamental  truths  connected  with  them. 
To  these  explanations,  for  the  truth  of  which  Dr. 
Hampden  refers  to  his  own  more  popular  writings,  as 
well  as  his  ordinary  academical  teaching,  as  vouching 
sufficiently, — he  adds  that  having  never  intended  to  go 
counter  to  the  principles  thus  professed  in  his  researches 
respecting  theological  terms,  he  has  nothing  there  to 
recall  or  retract. 

To  the  confession  of  faith,  thus  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Hampden  in  1837  and  1847,  the  most  orthodox  have 
nothing  to  object.  Had  it  stood  alone  as  an  exposition 
of  the  author's  theological  sentiments,  there  would  be  no 
colour  whatever  for  suspecting  it  of  reservation  or  of 
insufficiency.  But  if  it  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  occasion  that  alone  called  for  any  distinct  profession 
Whatever, — viz.,  the  co-existence  of  other  statements, 
apparently  adverse  to  all  that  definiteness  of  confession 
on  these  same  topics  which  the  symbols  of  the  Church 
require,  in  a  work  avowed,  unretracted,  republished, 
and  contemplated  with  satisfaction  by  its  author, — 
it  is  obviously  conceivable  that  something  more  may 
be  imperatively  required  than  such  large  and  general 
declarations  of  agreement.  To  remove  contradictions 
otherwise  inexplicable  to  the  mass  of  readers,  it 
inn i/  be  requisite  that,  in  two  or  three  leading  in- 
stances at  least,  it  should  be  shown  how  the  point 
which  the  Church  holds  as  necessary  to  be  believed,  is 
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itself  untouched  by  the  Lecturer's  criticism  of  the  terms 
in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  time 
when  it  first  became  a  matter  of  separate  discussion  or 
definition :  it  may  be  required  to  evince  clearly  that, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  philosophy  then  in 
vogue,  which  might  naturally  supply  the  term, — the 
idea  itself  is  in  the  critic's  mind  as  sacredly  important 
as  our  Church  in  her  articles  or  formularies  declares 
it  to  be ;  and  moreover  (as  must  be  the  case  when  any 
article  of  essential  Catholic  faith  is  concerned,)  that  this 
our  idea  is  precisely  the  same  which  was  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  first  used  the  received  scholastic  term  for  its 
expression,  and  who  are  our  witnesses  of  its  identical  ex- 
istence in  the  times  preceding.  Were  this  evinced  in  the 
several  instances  objected  to  Dr.  Hampden, — were  it 
even  in  any  one  instance  so  clearly  evinced  as  to  create  a 
fair  analogical  presumption  that  the  same  might  be  shown 
of  all  the  rest, — this  would  indeed  effectually  vindicate 
to  his  criticism  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  that  theo- 
logical harmlessness  which  himself  and  his  friends  claim 
for  it :  and  all  those  would  be  convicted  of  mistake, 
(mistake  more  or  less  censurable  according  to  circum- 
stances,) who  had  charged  the  Bampton  Lecturer  with 
making  that  philosophy  the  parent  of  the  Church's 
dogma. 

How  far  the  necessity  thus  stated  hypothetically  as 
possible,  does  really  exist  in  this  case, — and  how  far  it 
has  been  thus  satisfactorily  met  by  Dr.  Hampden, — 
cannot  be  learnt  without  coming  to  particulars.  To 
these  therefore,  I  would  now  direct  your  attention  ; 
taking  the  statements  of  Dr.  Hampden  as  first  pro- 
mulgated, and  as  subsequently  qualified,  respecting  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  and  the 
Sacraments. 
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I .  The  formation  of  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  Trinity 
is  the  principal  subject  of  the  third  Bampton  Lecture  : 
a  formation  long  anterior  to  the  Schoolmen  ;  who,  as  it 
is  truly  stated  at  the  outset  (p.  100),  did  but  metho- 
(li/eand  give  scientific  arrangement  to  questions,  which 
had  been  practically  discussed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  finally  settled  by  the  Church  in  the  first 
two  (Ecumenical  Councils.  Accordingly  the  discus- 
sions on  which  Dr.  Hampden  is  here  professedly  ani- 
madverting, are  those  by  which  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian Creeds  were  guarded  chiefly  from  Arianism  and 
from  Sabellianism :  that  is,  on  the  one  side  from  that 
assertion  of  an  inferior  and  created  Lord,  which  both 
introduces  a  polytheism  into  our  conception  of  the 
Creator,  and  annuls  the  infinity  of  Divine  condescension 
in  our  redemption ;  on  the  other,  from  that  reduc- 
tion of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  mere  modes  of  Divine 
operation,  which  confuses  the  objective  faith  of  the 
Gosper;  which  in  fact,  makes  belief  in  its  record  im- 
possible, except  either  by  ascribing  suffering  to  the 
Father,  or  denying  it  of  the  Son.  Does  then  Dr. 
Hampden  here  take  his  stand  on  that  which  we  receive 
as  the  Catholic  truth  ?  Does  he  recognize  here  the 
struggle  of  those  to  whom  the  apostolic  faith  had  de- 
scended to  preserve  the  precious  deposit  from  theories 
that  virtually  annul  it ;  theories  to  which,  then  as 
now,  the  minds  that  speculate  on  the  objects  of  faith, 
were  ever  prone  to  run  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left ;  and  does  he  recognize  the  promised  aid  of  the 
Divine  Head,  carrying  His  Church  safely  through 
the  great  intellectual  struggle?  No  trace  of  the  former 
recognition,  much  less  of  the  latter,  occurs  throughout 
hi>Miivey:  he  views  throughout  but  the  intellectual 
strife  of  contending  parties,  each  theorizing  in  its?  own 
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direction  on  principles  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
preceding  Lectures  to  censure  as  fundamentally  wrong. 
To  account  for  the  intense  interest  felt  by  the  whole 
Christian  community  on  matters  so  purely  theoretic 
and  worthless  in  his  representation,  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  assure  his  hearers,  that  it  was  because  "  the 
fortunes  of  individuals  "  or  their  "  social  condition  and 
importance  were  regarded  as  at  stake  in  any  shock  to 
the  unity  of  Faith  :"  and  that  "  the  theory  of  the  Divine 
Being  was  eminently  the  point  in  which  an  unity  of 
opinion  was  indispensable  to  the  religious  society." 
(pp.  101,  2,  3.)  From  this  view  of  the  motives  of  the 
contest,  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  things  hea- 
venly and  earthly  in  early  Christian  estimation,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  corresponding  account  of  the  process  of 
the  contest  itself:  in  which,  having  established  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  "  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  Trinity 
consisted  in  an  exact  scientific  view  of  the  principle  of 
Causation,"  and  that  this  was  the  point  in  which  the 
heterodox  schools,  whether  Unitarian  or  Tritheistic, 
proved  themselves  deficient  (p.  118);  he  proceeds  to 
illustrate  this  singular  position,  (if  so  confused  a  detail 
can  be  termed  illustration,*)  by  particularizing  the 

*  It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  letter  to  notice  all  that  invites 
notice  here.  I  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  the  attempt  to 
charge  materialism  on  the  Fathers  for  their  employment  of  the  terms 
Generation,  Procession,  &c.,  recoils  on  the  Lecturer  himself.  It  is 
a  virtual  denial  of  immaterial  substance  to  say,  as  he  plainly  does 
(pp.  122,  123),  that  unless  these  terms  and  others  be  taken  in  a 
gross  material  sense,  they  have  no  objective  reality, — that  they  de- 
scribe no  actual  process  in  the  nature  of  things, — but  are,  as  he  says, 
"  descriptive  only  of  a  process  in  the  mind,"  i.  e.  in  the  subjective 
mind  of  him  who  uses  the  terms.  This  unhappy  prepossession  alone 
causes  him  to  imagine  either  perplexed  reasoning  or  anthropomor- 
phism in  the  manner  in  which  Catholic  Christians,  f  01  the  Ante- 
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mode  in  which  this  philosophical  matter  was  treated 
severally  by  the  Catholic,  the  Sabellian,  and  the  Arian 
schools:  and  then  a  passage  from  Aquinas,  in  which, 
with  a  perspicuity  standing  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
obscurity  of  the  Lecturer's  argument,  the  dialectic 
rules  are  laid  down  for  guarding  orthodox  statements 
airainst  the  two  opposite  errors  of  Arius  and  Sabellius, 
is  finally  adduced  as  a  proof  of  "  the  logical  character 
of  the  whole  theory/5  i.e.  that  the  essence  and  object 
of  this  whole  statement  of  primary  doctrine  is  as  ex- 
clusively dialectic  as  its  form  (pp.  136-7). 

At  the  close  of  the  Lecture,  Dr.  Hampden  surprises 
us  by  the  announcement ;  "  The  truth  itself  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  emerges  from  these  mists  of  human 
speculation,  like  the  bold  naked  land  on  which  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fog  has  for  a  while  rested  and  then  been 
dispersed."  This  fog  is  what  he  had  before  called  the 
"  theoretic  air,"  the  "atmosphere  of  repulsion,"  in  which 
the  Divine  Mystery  has  been  invested  by  these  ecclesias- 
tical definitions  and  distinctions  from  heresy  ;  these  are, 
as  he  hesitates  not  to  say  (with  a  strange  inversion  of 
Scripture  language  and  sentiment)  "  our  real  stumbling- 
block,  causing  the  wisdom  of  God  to  be  received  as  the 
foolishness  of  man"  !  But  what  is  that  well  defined  bold 

Xiccne  Fathers  to  Anselm  and  the  moderns,  have  concluded  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Father — 
from  the  analogical  expressions  (aTraiV/acr/m,  vvtufta,  &c.,  &C.)  of 
Holy  Writ. 

The  inability  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  understand  the  orthodox  is  sin- 
gularly manifested  at  the  conclusion  of  Note  O  in  p.  4/2  ;  concern- 
ing the  work  of  S.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  de  Synodis.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect  than  the  assertion  that,  in  its  wise  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  (ierman  and  (Jallic  Churches  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
(Greeks,  theiv  is  any,  even  the  least  compromise  of  opinions  either 
expressed  or  intended. 
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land  which  is  to  meet  our  sight  when  this  fog  has  been 
fully  cleared  away, — or  what  is  that "  mystery  of  God  " 
which  is  to  be  the  residuum,  when  we  are  rid  of  the 
"  mystery  attached  to  the  subject,  which  is  not  a  mys- 
tery of  God/'  the  mystery  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, — 
we  must  wait  for  the  Church  of  the  Future  to  inform 
us.  We  only  learn  from  Dr.  Hampden  that  there  is 
"  a  real  mystery  of  God  "  here,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  is  persuaded  ;  that  "  there  is  some  extraordi- 
nary communication  concerning  the  Divine  Being,  in 
those  scriptural  notices  of  God  which  have  called  forth 
the  curiosity  of  thinking  men  in  all  ages,"  the  Arian 
and  Sabellian  as  well  as  the  Orthodox.  And  he 
thinks  that  if  we  could  dispense  with  the  idea  of  nu- 
merical unity  in  the  consideration  of  the  Deity,  we 
might  "  abate  the  repugnance"  of  one  class  of  spe- 
culators to  receive  that  mystery ;  while  the  other 
class  are  acquitted  of  all  error  in  their  view,  because 
u  they  refer  to  admitted  manifestations  of  GOD  as 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  in 
so  doing  admit  a  Trinity.  Discard  then  the  pre- 
tended "  exactness  of  thought  on  which  our  technical 
language  is  based,"  i.e.  the  pretension  of  the  Athana- 
sian symbol :  instead  of  its  antiquated  safeguards  of 
the  Divine  Unity,  say  boldly  that  when  the  inspired 
Legislator  declared,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  LORD  THY 
GOD  is  ONE  LORD,"  he  made  no  objective  assertion 
•whatever  ;  the  polytheism  of  existing  Heathenism  was 
the  only  thing  opposed,  not  any  other  polytheism  that 
might  consist  with  the  mission  with  which  he  was 
charged  (p.  147) :  in  this  way  abate  objections  against 
a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  where  the  official  or  modal 
sense  of  Persona  will  not  answer  the  purpose ;  and  then 
repeat  confidently,  instead  of  the  old  "  logical  phrase- 
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rv,"  the  new  symbol  provided  for  you,  "  I  FIRMLY 

AND  DEVOUTLY  BELIEVE  THAT  WORD  WHICH  HAS 
DECLARED  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FATHER,  AND  OF  THE 

SON,  AND  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST."  This  is  Dr. 
Hampden's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  :  this  bare 
belief  in  the  Scripture  that  declares  the  name  of  the 
Trinity, — a  confession  in  which  no  heretic  will  not  join, 
— this  is  his  bold  naked  land,  from  which  the  definite 
objectiveness  of  Catholicism  is  to  pass  off  like  fog  and 
////W  /  And  then,  because  the  Fathers  of  old  Catholic- 
ism pretended  not  to  grasp  the  mystery  which  heresy 
obliged  them  to  preclude  by  definitions  from  its  per- 
versions, but  prostrated  themselves  in  confessed  igno- 
rance before  the  unfathomable  depth, — therefore  are 
their  words  of  humble  admiration  assumed  as  the 
rightful  property  of  this  vague  nominalism ;  which 
leaving  the  mind  to  find  as  much  or  as  little  of  mystery 
as  it  chooses  in  the  Divine  record,  dries  up  the  very 
sources  of  contemplation  and  awful  wonder  (p.  150). 

This  then  is  the  kind  of  belief  in  the  Most  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity,  which  we  are  taught  by  Dr. 
Hampden,  as  Bampton  Lecturer.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  him  to  suppress  the  very  different  manner  in 
which  he  has  spoken  on  the  same  topic  since.  The 
following  passage  from  the  Introduction  to  his  second 
edition  of  the  Lectures,  would  be  quoted  with  unmixed 
satisfaction,  had  it  been  given  as  a  retractation  of  his 
former  false  position,  instead  of  being,  what  it  must 
now  be  considered,  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  its 
author  as  a  teacher  and  a  judge  of  controversies.  The 
true  consideration  he  here  adduces,  has  an  application 
far  wider  than  that  which  he  chooses  to  give  it:  but 
even  in  his  own  application  (toArianism  and  Sabellian- 
ism),  it  contains  an  ample  vindication  of  those  logical 
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definitions  respecting  the  Trinity,  on  which  he  had  fixed 
the  charge  of  being  repulsive,  presumptuous,  and  un- 
sound. "  It  would  be  perfectly  illogical  and  absurd  for 
any  one  to  deny  consequences  rightly  drawn  from 
admitted  premises.  If,  for  instance,  Scripture  shows, 
as  it  does,  that  our  Saviour  is  truly  God  as  well  as 
truly  man,  the  consequence  is  irrefragable  that  he 
united  Two  Natures  in  One  Person ;  for  we  have  al- 
ready set  forth  the  same  truth  in  the  premises.  Stated 
at  length,  the  argument  would  be,  that  whoever  unites 
in  himself  the  peculiar  attributes  both  of  God  and 
man,  unites  in  His  person  Two  distinct  Natures.  Our 
Saviour  is  clearly  evidenced  to  us  in  this  light.  Our 
Saviour,  therefore,  united  in  His  person  two  distinct 
Natures.  A  consequence  of  this  kind  is  nothing  more 
than  what  has  been  already  affirmed  in  Scripture.  We 
have  done  nothing  more  than  collect  or  put  together 
the  affirmations  of  Scripture.  Though  we  may  not, 
therefore,  read  this  conclusion  totidem  verbis  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  as  much  in  Scripture  as  if  it  had  been  read 
there  totidem  verbis.  Whatever,  then,  can  be  thus 
argued  from  Scripture,  is  as  true  as  Scripture  is  true. 
In  this  way,  things  spiritual  are  compared  with  spiritual, 
and  a  consistent  sense  is  drawn  out  by  just  reasoning 
on  the  comparison.  If,  in  one  passage,  our  Saviour 
asserts,  '  He  who  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father/ 
&c.,  and  in  another,  'the  Father  is  greater  than  I/ 
these  are  to  be  taken  together,  and  we  may  reason  from 
the  joint  declaration,  that  He  is  neither  to  be  separated 
from  the  Father,  nor  to  be  confounded  with  the  Father  ;• 
— in  one  respect,  He  is  one  with  the  Father ;  in 
another  respect,  the  Father  is  greater  than  He.  And 
a  conclusion  thus  irresistibly  follows, — which  is  no 
mere  deduction  from  terms,  but  a  result  from  all  the 
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-ages  bearing  on  each  of  these  heads, — adverse 
both  to  the  Arian  and  the  Sabellian  notions  of  our 
Lord." 

Tliis  paragraph  of  Dr.  Hampden  will  command 
general  assent.  The  belief  entertained  by  those 
whom  he  would  represent  as  his  sole  adversaries,  that 
Christ's  Church  has  never  been  left  to  discover  or 
y at  her  His  truth  by  this  kind  of  collation  or  inference, 
(that  what  cannot  without  absurdity  be  supposed  of  the 
apostolic  age,  is  equally  untrue,  as  matter  of  fact,  of 
those  that  followed,)  this  belief  will  not,  I  imagine, 
prevent  any  one  of  these  from  heartily  concurring  in 
his  observation  ;  that  what  Holy  Scripture,  the  sole 
wholly  unerring  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
does  thus  logically  imply,  is  thereby  evinced  to  be, 
equally  with  what  that  record  directly  asserts,  part  of 
the  sacred  truth  bequeathed  by  the  Lord  to  His  Church, 
and  which  will  remain  there  to  the  world's  end.  But  if 
this  be  the  case,  as  Dr.  Hampden  here  distinctly  con- 
fesses it  to  be,  with  those  points — call  them  facts  or 
doctrines — which  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  confessions 
severally  impugn  ;  what  more,  I  ask,  was  required  than 
that  purely  religious  consideration  for  opposing  them 
at  their  first  rise,  and  for  employing  the  same  dialectic 
weapons  with  which  they  were  urged,  to  preclude  and 
condemn  them  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the  laboured 
account  given  in  the  Lectures,  of  the  motives,  the 
nature  and  the  result  of  this  struggle ;  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  sophistical  digladiation,  faulty  alike  in  princi- 
ple and  in  detail  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
sentence  there  pronounced  on  the  language  by  which 
these  unscriptural  errors  were  effectually  precluded, 
or  of  the  expressed  wish  to  supersede  that  language 
altogether,  not  by  other  terms  better  adapted  to  the 
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same  purpose — (to  supply  such  would  have  been  found, 
I  believe,  impracticable,) — but  by  a  vague  confession 
which  would  suit  the  opposed  errors  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  truth,  which  might  be  subscribed  alike 
by  the  Tritheist  and  the  Unitarian  ? 

There  is  surely  but  one  answer  possible  to  these 
questions :  and  whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  partialities  of  authorship,  or  other  trying  circum- 
stances,— the  claims  of  a  truth  more  sacred  than  all 
human  considerations  require  it  to  be  pronounced. 
On  this  fundamental  article  then  of  the  Trinity,  we 
find  Dr.  Hampden  professing  entire  agreement  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  acceptance  of  its 
symbols :  while  he  at  the  same  time  circulates  and 
maintains  as  sound  and  irreproachable  a  work  which 
directly  assails  these  symbols,  representing  the  form 
of  sound  words  in  which  alone  their  protective  mean- 
ing is  or  could  be  conveyed,  as  the  offspring  of  an 
erroneous  philosophy,  and  proposing  in  their  stead 
a  confession  which  declares  no  truth,  and  precludes  no 
error. 

II.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  the  es- 
sential basis  of  Christianity,  occupies  but  a  dispropor- 
tionate place  in  Dr.  Hampden's  third  Lecture  ;  some- 
what less  than  five  pages  between  the  two  doctrines  of 
the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  and  the  Procession 
of  the  Spirit,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Here  also,  as  in  the  preceding  mystery, 
the  Lecturer  takes  the  same  low  view  of  the  principles 
and  motives  of  definition :  as  if  the  great  object  of  so- 
licitude were  not  that  of  guarding  from  virtual  denial 
the  great  revealed  fact  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  but 
of  settling  metaphysical  questions  in  relation  to  it : 
and  thus  what  was  purely  auxiliary  to  the  former 
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purpose,  "  tlic  decision  of  the  plaee  which  the  terms 
—Substance,  Nature,  Person,  —  should  hold  in  the 
definition  of  the  whole  nature  of  Christ,"  as  Dr. 
Ilauipden  words  it  in  p.  139, — he  makes  the  entire 
object  and  essence  of  the  contest.  The  observation 
i-  perfectly  true,  that  the  disputes  were  merely  verbal, 
so  long  as  any  of  these  terms  were  used  in  different 
senses :  which  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  word 
Nature,  as  used  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  people 
respectively :  but  that  there  is  a  reality  involved  in 
these  discussions,  a  reality  most  sacred  and  essential 
to  our  hold  of  the  source  of  our  redemption, — and 
that  this  reality  is  well  and  perspicuously  defined  in 
the  received  phraseology  of  the  Church,  as  finally  set- 
tled in  the  Third  and  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Councils, — 
we  cannot  have  a  more  explicit  confession  than  that  of 
Dr.  Hampden  himself,  in  the  first  half  of  the  paragraph 
I  have  already  quoted  from  his  Introduction.  We  might 
complete  one  of  his  earlier  sentences  respecting  the  In- 
carnation, as  he  completed  his  last  respecting  the  Two 
First  Persons  of  the  Trinity ;  by  saying  that,  '  since 
whoever  unites  in  himself  the  peculiar  attributes  both  of 
God  and  man,  unites  in  his  person  two  distinct  na- 
tures, and  our  Saviour  is  clearly  evidenced  to  us  in 
this  light  in  Scripture,  a  conclusion  thus  follows — 
which  is  no  mere  deduction  from  terms,  but  a  result 
from  all  the  passages  bearing  on  these  heads — adverse 
both  to  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  notion  of  Our 
Lord;  viz.,  that  He  united  two  natures,  perfectly 
distinct  and  unconfused,  in  one  undivided  Person.' 
Indeed,  even  in  the  text  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  itself, 
Dr.  Hampden  had  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the 
orthodox  definition  of  this  point :  the  logical  clearness 
with  which  it  enunciates,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
false  ideas  then  prevalent,  the  divinely  revealed  fact  of 
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the  Word  made  flesh,  (p.  139.)  And  he  is  entitled  to 
full  credit  in  this  admission :  since,  if  the  view  which 
he  has  laboured  to  maintain  respecting  the  spirit  and 
object  of  their  discussion  were  a  correct  one, —  (and  no 
disputes  have  more  provoked  latitudinarian  censure, 
than  those  respecting  the  Person  and  Natures  of 
Christ) — such  immunity  from  false  dogmatism  in  the 
result  must  appear  strange  and  unaccountable. 

Favourably,  however,  as  even  the  Lecturer  is  con- 
strained to  regard  the  orthodox  "  theory  of  the  In- 
carnation," as  a  simple  statement  of  revealed  truth, 
his  distaste  and  disrespect  for  the  document  in  which  it 
is  authoritatively  set  forth,  together  with  the  preceding 
mystery,  in  the  Western  Church,  must  be  manifested 
here  also.  Though  the  main  articles,  declaring  the 
duality  of  Natures  and  the  unity  of  Person,  are  unas- 
sailable, there  is  one  following  which  says,  "  FOR  AS  THE 

REASONABLE    SOUL    AND    FLESH    IS    ONE    MAN     SO    GoD 

AND  MAN  is  ONE  CHRIST."  Is  there  any  intelligent 
hearer  of  the  Creed,  who  would  press  this  comparison 
further  than  the  point  on  which  alone  similitude  is 
expressed ;  viz.,  the  strict  unity  of  subject  notwith- 
standing the  duality  of  parts  or  characters,  and  the 
diversity  and  even  contrariety  of  the  properties  that 
severally  characterize  them  ?  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
mystery  of  which  we  all  are  judges  and  instances,  there 
is  the  reasonable  indiscerptible  soul  forming,  with  the 
material  and  dissoluble  body,  but  one  individual  man  : 
in  the  other  incomparably  higher  and  more  inscrutable 
mystery  of  faith,  it  is  the  Divine,  Immortal,  and  Im- 
passible Word  forming,  with  the  human  flesh  and 
human  soul  that  constituted  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
but  one  suppositumy  one  Divine  and  human  Saviour. 
Who  would  not  see  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring 
further  instances  of  correspondence  in  order  to  justify 
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the  comparison ;  adapted  as  it  is  to  aid  thus  far  the  feeble- 
ness of  our  conception  on  this  matter  of  unity  of  subject ; 
and  also  useful  to  obviate  the  imputation  of  contradic- 
tion, which  the  Photinian  adversaries  are  ever  ready  to 
impute  to  the  idea  of  God  Incarnate?  But  Dr.  Hampden 
tells  us  that  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  a  particular  theory — 
that  of  the  infusion  of  the  soul  into  the  body — that  the 
comparison  will  bear  to  be  viewed.  With  respect  to 
those  who  thought  on  this  point  with  S.  Augustine  and 
the  author  of  the  Symbol,  he  conceives  the  illustration  to 
have  force  ;  but  to  others,  none  whatever  :  and  reason- 
ing from  this,  as  if  the  clause  were  intended  as  a  logical 
argument  for  believing  in  the  Incarnation,  he  thinks  it 
decent  to  say,  that  to  those  "  who  have  no  such  theory 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  illustration  applies  only 
in  the  most  loose  and  general  acceptation,  as  repre- 
senting a  case  of  our  believing  in  a  mysterious  combina- 
tion of  powers,  to  induce  us  to  believe  another  like 
inapplicable  union.  Strictly  to  speak,  however,  the 
analogy,  as  it  is  stated,  is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  is 
calculated  to  pervert  our  notion  of  Christ.1'*  This  is 
strange  language  for  a  Regius  Professor  to  publish,  and 
to  justify,  concerning  a  statement  of  our  Lord's  Person, 
occurring  in  the  most  definite  formulary  of  the  Church's 
faith  on  that  article. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  topics  of  Grace  and 
Predestination  are  treated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Lec- 
tures, is  too  like  that  in  which  the  higher  mysteries  had 
been  handled  before.  For  the  zeal  which  animated  the 
orthodox  believer  in  the  matter  of  these  controversies, 
the  scene  of  which  is  not  the  speculative  East,  but  the 
practical  West,  a  lower  motive  must  be  sought  here 
also  than  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  revealed  truth  : 
and  it  is  found  in  the  fear,  lest  doctrines  adverse  to  the 
*  Page  4/8.  Note  V.  . 
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supremacy  of  Divine  Grace  might  be  also  adverse  to 
the   theocratic   dignity  of  the  Clergy,  and    "  to  the 
dependence  of  the  spiritual  community  on  the  personal 
oracles  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  visible  Ministers  of  the 
Divine  Power."    (p.    159.)     And  it  is  adduced,  as  a 
proof    of    the    inferior    intellectual    subtilty   of    the 
Latins,  that  on  a  question  thus  intimately  touching  the 
sources  of  conduct,  they  used  moral  arguments  ;  and 
by  what  he  terms  a  confusion  of  rhetorical  and  logical 
argumentations,  actually  made  it  a  principle  of  their 
reasoning,  that  what  involved  injurious  practical  con- 
sequences was   therefore  proved  untrue,  (p.  161.)     As 
if  the  Scriptures  were  silent  as  to  the  reference  of  all 
that  is  good  in  man  to  God  meeting  him  in  his  sinful  - 
ness,  influencing  and  aiding  him  when  converted,  and 
transforming  him  to  His  own  image  in  His  Son, — as  if 
the  very  genius  and  practical  notion  of  Christianity 
were  not  in  the  Apostolical  writings  connected  with 
this, — the  Lecturer  brings  in  the  Aristotelic  theories 
of  transmutation  and  motion,  as  supplying  the  foun- 
dation   as    well   as   the   terms,    of  the    Schoolmen's 
reasonings   on   these  same   tojScs,  —  and  Platonism 
and  Peripateticism  united,  as  the  sources  of  the  same 
assertions  by  S.  Augustine  long  before.     He  actually 
tells  us  that  "  the  pantheistic  notion  of  a  participation 
of  Deity,  or  an  actual  Deification  of  our  nature,  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  operation  of  Grace  according 
to  the   Schoolmen"  ;  and  this,  with  every  appearance 
of  the  most  perfect  philosophical  indifference  to  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  horrible  charge  includes 
S.  Paul : — whose  words,  quoted  by  himself,  must  be 
pantheistic  if  those  of  the  Schoolmen  are,* — who,  if 

*  Dr.  Hampden  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  discern  the  influ- 
ence of  heathen  schools  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  might  think  himself  at  liberty  to  appeal  from  Paul 
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they  teach  a  Peripatetic  impulse  on  humanity,  most 
clearly  teaches  the  same.  Yet  in  the  very  place 
ij).  l!)7,seq.)  where  the  Lecturer  brings  this  fearful 
accusation  against  the  philosophic  theology  in  which, 
as  he  truly  tells  us,  the  framers  of  our  Articles  were 
trained, — he  is  favourably  distinguishing  that  theology, 
and  its  doctrine  of  Grace  and  Predestination,  from  that 
very  different  and  more  repulsive  system  on  the  same 
topics  with  which  we  are  now  more  familiar:  he  justly  ob- 
serves, that  corruption,  in  their  notion  of  it,  is  privative, 
a  disorder  of  that  which  is  yet  capable  of  restoration, — 
and  that  the  supernatural  Grace  which  they  taught,  is 
not  one  which  is  opposed  to  free-will  in  man,  but  sa- 
native and  restorative  of  it.  "  Still,"  he  observes,  "  the 
notion  throughout,  on  which  they  proceed,  is  one  of  ma- 
terial impulse."  Why  material  impulse?  we  are  tempted 
to  interrupt  him  by  asking.  The  sequel  of  the  sen- 
tence tells  us  what  our  Lecturer  means  ;  and  also  what 
he  classes  with  the  notion  of  material  impulse  as  marks 
of  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Schoolmen.  Their 
notion  "  is  one  of  material  impulse,  of  gradual  progress 
and  alteration  from  a  state  of  alienation  to  one  of  holi- 
ness and  perfect  conformity  with  God." 

Truly,  it  is  something  more  than  Scholasticism  that 
is  the  object  of  the  Lecturer's  opposition  here  !  Not 
\\ithoutreason,  if  such  be  the  doctrine  he  disapproves, 

philosophizing  to  Paul  speaking  indefinitely,  according  to  the  mode 
he  considers  exclusively  Christian.  But  he  is  silent  as  to  the  equal 
liability  of  others  beside  S.  Paul  to  the  imputation, —whom  he  would 
himself  perhaps  hesitate  to  represent  as  under  heathen  impressions. 
The  expressions  of  S.  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  4,  and  that  of  our  Divine  Lord 
Himself  in  John  xvii.  21—23,  are  stronger  than  those  quoted  from 
S.  Paul,  or  from  the  Schoolmen  either.  The  Angelic  Doctor  might 
have  tan-lit  Dr.  Hampden  to  distinguish  between  this  moral  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Nature  by  the  renewed  soul,  and  that  sub- 
stantial identification  of  the  two,  which  is  real  Pantheism.  (1). 
Thomoe  Sum.  Tlu-olog.  prim,  sccuiuhu,  q.  110,  artt.  3,  4,  concl.  ;  it. 
tort.  (|.  3,  art.  4,  resp.  ad  arg.  3.) 
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does  he  so  earnestly  exhort  his  hearers,  at  the  close  of 
the  Lecture,  to  take  refuge  from  statements  like  the 
above,  in  the  most  general  and  loose  notions  they  can 
possibly  derive  from  Scripture,  concerning  the  Grace 
of  God,  and  of  their  salvation  through  it.  Whatever 
be  the  practical  evils  of  an  over  technical  theology, 
against  which  many  minds  need  to  be  guarded,  it  is 
certainly  no  part  of  its  properties,  to  convert  objective 
truth  into  falsehood.  If  what  Scripture  clearly  tells  us 
of  our  salvation  by  Grace  be  true, — the  bare  designa- 
tion and  classification  of  its  processes,  as  Grace  infused, 
Grace  co-operating,  Grace  preventing,  or  following, 
and  the  like,  cannot  be  fundamentally  heathenish  or 
false.  The  representation  of  it  in  this  light  will  not 
consist  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
itself,  as  the  extracts  I  have  already  given  sufficiently 
show  to  every  sound  believer,  and  as  the  next  Lecture 
demonstrates  still  more  plainly.  Of  those  who  first 
denied  the  supremacy  of  grace  in  human  salvation, 
Dr.  Hampden  deliberately  says,  that  "  though  the 
language  of  the  Pelagians  did  not  adequately  express 
the  inveteracy  of  that  sinfulness  of  human  nature 
which  Scripture  and  the  world  declare  with  one  voice; 
we  must  allow,  I  think,  that  their  grounds  were  right, 
so  far  as  they  attempted  to  give  a  moral  account  of  the 
fact ;  and  that  their  opponents  were  wrong,  so  far  as 
they  attempted  to  give  a  physical  or  material  account  of 
it."  In  this  sentence,  Dr.  Hampden  decidedly  ap- 
proves what  our  Article,  together  with  the  whole  Church 
Catholic,  condemns  as  vain  talk,  viz.,  that  it  is  in  the 
imitation  of  others'  sin  that  the  evil  induced  by  Adam's 
transgression  on  his  posterity  entirely  consists,  not  in 
a  depravation  of  nature  disposing  each  individual  to 
that  imitation.  The  latter  notion,  though  sound  philo- 
sophy represents  it  as  the  only  possible  conclusion 
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from  experience,  is  censured,  because,  forsooth,  it  is 
phyxictil  and  muter'wl ;  as  if  there  could  be  no  natural 
depravation,  but  what  is  corporeal, — as  if  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  necessarily  implied,  that  the  body 
was  its  primary  seat, — or  as  if,  at  all  events,  the  body 
were  not  in  the  Scriptural  statements  involved  in  the 
ruins  of  the  fall. — Yet  in  the  very  next  page,  Dr. 
Hampden  admits  that  universal  tendency  to  moral 
evil  in  which  original  sin  essentially  consists:  he 
mildly  censures  the  Pelagians,  not  however  for  deny- 
ing, but  only  for  "  leaving  unexplained,"  this  tendency 
to  sin :  while  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  blames 
the  Catholics  for  attempting  to  explain  it, — instead  of 
"  contenting  themselves  with  the  name  of  Original  Sin, 
to  signify  the  moral  fact."  "  But  disputation,"  he 
says,  "  called  upon  them  to  define  and  pronounce" : 
say  rather,  that  heresy  called  for  this  :  for  the  Pelagians 
were  well  content  to  admit  the  name  of  Original  Sin, 
provided  only  that  it  were  understood  to  mean  no 
more  than  the  transmission  of  evil  example.  The 
orthodox,  says  the  Lecturer,  "  attempted  to  analyse 
by  language  the  thing  (sic)  denoted  by  the  term  Ori- 
ginal Sin  ;  when  the  only  subject  was  a  general  fact, 
requiring  to  be  simply  and  clearly  stated."  It  were 
well  if  Dr.  Hampden  had  given  us  this  simple  and 
clear  statement,  which  might  supersede  the  definition 
of  our  Article,  or  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  of  any 
other  Christian  society  on  this  topic :  all  which  are  no 
otherwise  analyses  of  the  "thing"  than  any  definite 
and  "  clear  statement "  must  be  so.  At  present  we 
can  only  wonder  what  statement  can  be  possibly  made 
of  Original  Sin  as  antecedent  to  actual,  by  one  who  had 
before  treated  its  germinal  presence  in  infants  as  an 
untruth  ;  as  an  odious  deduction  of  a  certain  U>.. 
philosophy,  \\iu>^  ivi|uirements  could  not  be  other 
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satisfied  than  by  bringing   the  little  innocent  "  under 
the  theory  of  Original  Sin  "  !   (p.  221.) 

With  this  fundamental  unsoundness  as  to  that  evil 
of  humanity  of  which  the  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  the  only  remedy,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
we  should  see  in  the  same  Lecture  other  assertions  of 
a  like  startling  and  painful  nature  associated.  Senti- 
ments respecting  justice  and  sin,  merit  and  demerit, 
which  pervade  holy  Scripture,  and  respecting  which 
many  Scriptures  are  actually  quoted,  are  referred  to 
Aristotelian  principles,  and  human  logical  deduc- 
tions from  them,  as  their  source ;  and  to  crown  all, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  expiation, — the  suffering,  not 
only  of  ourselves,  but  of  our  Divine  Surety  for  our 
sins,  is  treated  in  like  manner :  "  the  application  of 
the  term  Punishment  to  the  Sacrifice  of  our  Saviour, 
belongs  to  the  same  philosophy'* !  (p.  250.)  And  this 
whole  "  philosophy  of  expiation,"  including  not  only 
the  questionable  or  false  additions  of  mediaeval  times, 
but  the  faith  of  all  ages  of  Christendom,  respecting  the 
satisfaction  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  absolution 
and  the  remission  of  our  sins  obtained  thence,  through 
the  appointed  means,  to  the  believer, —all  this  "  phi- 
losophy of  expiation"  is  censured,  not  on  the  Calvinistic 
ground  of  its  giving  too  much  to  human  instrument- 
ality, but  on  the  Pelagian  one  of  its  depressing  the 
power  of  man  too  low  (p.  253.)  The  only  right  con- 
ception of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
direct  assertion  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  in  the  page 
preceding,  is  that  which  denies  to  it  all  that  efficacy 
towards  the  removal  of  Divine  wrath,  which  the  words 
Satisfaction  or  Expiation  denote, — and  ascribes  to  it 
only  a  subjective  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  sinner. 
But  this  I  will  give  in  Dr.  Hampden's  own  words : 
"  Christ  is  emphatically  stated  to  be  our  Atonement ; 
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not  that  we  may  attribute  to  GOD  any  change  of 
purpose  towards  man  by  what  CHRIST  has  done;  but 
that  irr  min/  know  (sic)  that  we  have  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by  Him ;  and 
that  our  own  hearts  (sic)  may  not  condemn  us."  He 
tells  us  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Christian  world,  had  the  proper  negative  notion  of  Faith 
been  strictly  guarded" :  that  is,  the  notion  which, 
divesting  it  of  all  doctrinal  particularity,  confines  it 
to  its  subjective  work,  "  to  drive  away  the  proud  ima- 
ginations of  the  worldly  spirit,  and  to  still  the  anxieties 
of  the  contrite  self-despairing  soul."  The  secret  of 
its  beneficial  operation  in  that  respect,  according  to  Dr. 
Hampden,  is  this  same  negative  indistinctness ;  such  as 
might  put  out  of  view  "  the  importunate  comparison 
between  Faith  and  Works,3'  with  which  a  speculative 
believer  might  have  his  rest  troubled,  (witness  S. 
James's  Epistle;)  and  hold  him  fast  in  the  com- 
fortable persuasion,  that  to  add  to  the  assertion  of 
justification  by  Faith  the  necessity  of  conditions,  is  to 
counteract  the  proper  efficacy  of  Jesus  Christ."* 
Verily,  Pelagianism  and  hyper-Lutheran  solifidianism 
are  happily  reconciled,  however  at  enmity  before,  by 
this  condemnation  and  immolation  of  Catholic  dog- 
matism at  the  shrine  of  Dr.  Hampden's  great  re- 
conciler, Indistinctness  !  "  The  more  indistinct  our 
language  is  on  this  sacred  subject,"  concludes  the 
Lecturer,  "  the  less  of  theoretic  principle  it  embodies 
jn  ;t, — the  more  closely  do  we  imbibe  the  true  spirit 
of  Protestantism,"  i.e.  I  presume,  its  last  unobjective 

*  I  would  intreat  any  reader  of  this  letter,  to  whom  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's Bampton  Lectures  are  accessible,  to  consult  for  himself  the 
e \traordinary  paragraph,  (pp.  238,0,)  in  which  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding extract  arc  contained, — that  he  may  be  sure  no  wrong  is  done 
him  in  this  statement. 
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and  anti -dogmatic  development  in  Germany.  I  dare 
not  follow  the  Lecturer  in  his  concluding  sentence, 
where  the  All-knowing  and  Unsearchable  One  is  said 
to  be  most  faithfully  followed  by  thus  darkening  His 
revealed  truth,  and  leaving  it  to  be  shaped  at  will  by 
the  impatient  or  the  sensitive  recipient. 

Closely  connected  with  this  unsoundness  of  theolo- 
gical sentiment,  is  the  tone  taken  in  the  following 
Lecture  on  the  relation  of  theology  and  morals :  a 
tone  far  below — not  only  that  of  the  authors  whom 
Dr.  Hampden  is  criticizing,  but  of  the  higher  minded 
among  heathens  themselves.  That  these,  as  sciences, 
have  different  provinces  and  modes  of  procedure,  is 
true  enough :  but  it  is  strange  to  Christian  ears  to  be 
told  that  "  human  nature,  in  its  moral  and  intellec- 
tual constituents,"  is  then  most  accurately  and  most 
safely  treated,  when  viewed  quite  apart  from  that 
highest  relation  in  which  is  the  source  and  principle  of 
all  others, — the  relation  to  Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  are, — whose  very  Essence  is  Righteousness, 
and  Goodness,  and  Truth.  It  is  strange  to  be  told  that 
the  perception  of  the  immutability  of  right  is  endan- 
gered by  the  reference  of  all  things  to  His  will,  and 
that  "  religion  in  truth  begins,  where  morality  ends"  ! 
(p.  269) :  it  comes  as  supplementary,  in  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's  view,  to  a  conduct  formed  on  an  independent 
ethical  basis  ;  and  it  comes  to  assure  the  virtuous  man 
that  such  conduct  will  have  its  reward  hereafter,  being 
invested  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  with  a  worth  not  its 
own.  This,  I  say,  is  strange  language  to  ears  attuned  to 
the  strain  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  mixed 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  But 
the  same  mind  which  had  referred  to  a  false  philosophy 
as  their  source,  the  statements  of  Christian  theology  on 
preventing  grace  and  the  transformation  of  the  soul  to 
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a  Divine  image,  is  too  clearly  visible  in  this  tone  of 
sentiment,  which  we  find  repeated  at  the  close  of  this 
sixth  Lecture.  There,  in  a  strain  almost  reminding  us 
ot  I  AI  ere  this 's  panegyric  on  his  Grecian  master, — we  are 
told  that  "  nothing  is  more  wanted  in  these  days  than 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Ethics,  to 
disperse  the  clouds  which  the  prejudices  of  theological 
theory  spread  over  human  nature,"* — and  that  "if 
Moral  Philosophy  were  duly  studied,  and  its  truths 
were  practically  applied  as  a  basis  of  Christian  truth", 
it  would  speedily  overthrow  those  obnoxious  doctrines 
in  Religion,  which  interfere  with  the  "  facts  of  the  hu- 
man constitution"  ; — and  also  abolish  the  scholastic 
practice  of  making  Scripture  a  judge  in  provinces  en- 
tirely independent  of  it,  and  in  which  its  language  is 
not  infallible  !  I  have  not  over-stated  the  portentous 
assertions,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  pp.  302,  3,  and 
the  note. 

Closely  connected,  also,  with  these  radical  errors  of 
sentiment,  is  the  Lecturer's  view  of  the  Sacraments. 
When  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  hereditary  taint  in 
humanity,  and  of  a  Divine  invisible  grace  reforming 
it,  have  been  perversely  proscribed  as  materialistic, — 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, as  sensible  symbols  and  channels  of  that  re- 
novating grace,  must  come  in  for  a  double  share  of 
the  same  treatment;  and  that  the  constant  asseveration 

*  Humana  ante  oculos  foede  quom  vita  jaceret 

In  trrris  npprcssa  yruri  sub  ReUyione, 

Prhnnm  Graius  homo  mortaleis  tollcre  contra 

Est  oculos  ausus,  primusque  obsistere  contra : 

Unde  refcrt  nobis  victor  quid  possit  oriri, 
(jitid  nequeat  :  finita  potestas  drniqite  cinque 
Q  ratione,  uff/ur  <i/fc  terminus  Karens  : 

(Juan-  Keligio  pi'dibus  snbjirta  \iri>>im 
Obteritui :  nos  rMiMiuit  victoria  ccelo. 
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of  all  orthodox  writers  on  the  subject,  disclaiming 
any  ascription  of  physical  efficiency  to  the  divinely 
appointed  visible  sign,  should  be  treated  with  con- 
temptuous inattention.  tf  the  matter  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  region  of  ordinary  physical 
operation,  it  is  only  to  place  it  in  a  more  degrading 
category,  that  of  magic  and  enchantment !  When,  in 
accordance  with  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
that  preceded  him,  as  with  S.  Paul,  and  with  our  Lord 
Himself,  the  Institutor,  the  greatest  Doctor  of  ^the 
Western  Church  says,  Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum, 
et  fit  Sacramentum,  "  this  maxim  of  Augustine,"  says 
Dr.  Hampden,  "  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  an  adaptation  of 
the  popular  belief  respecting  incantations  and  charms  to 
the  subject  of  religion"  !  (p.  315.)  And  that  we  may  not 
overlook  or  misconceive  the  extent  of  this  profanity, 
as  applied  to  the  sacred  mysteries  instituted  by  the 
Lord  Himself,  the  Incarnate  Word  of  Life,  the  appli- 
cation is  made  immediately  after  to  the  virtue  pro- 
ceeding directly  from  His  sacred  Body,  for  the  cure  of 
human  infirmity  and  disease.  This  virtue, — the  denial 
of  reality  to  which  makes  the  Evangelic  narratives  false 
and  absurd,  as  they  appear  in  the  dreams  of  Paulus  and 
the  Rationalists, — this  virtue,  I  say,  is  referred  by  the 
Lecturer  to  the  same  superstitious  notions,  entertained, 
as  he  says,  in  words  which  it  is  scarcely  tolerable  to 
transcribe,  "  even  by  those  who  did  not  impute  them  to 
the  agency  of  evil"  !  Is  it  nothing  in  the  mind  of  this 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  that  our  LORD  Him- 
self sanctions  and  repeats  the  notion,  thus  daringly  assi- 
milated to  the  sorcery  of  evil  demons  ?  Does  not  He 
say,  "I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  Me?" 
Most  certainly,  Dr.  Hampden  is  aware  of  this  :  but  as 
he  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  appeal  from  Paul  philo- 
sophizing, and  esteem  his  words  chaff  when  they  offend 
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his  preconceived  notions,  (p.  375,)  even  so  does  he 
here  deal  with  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master:  He  it 
seems,  is  not  speaking  aif  actual  truth  here ;  He  is 
economically  adopting  not  only  the  language  but  the 
sentiment, — (a  pernicious  sentiment — according  to  the 
Lecture,) — of  His  superstitious  hearers !  The  man  who 
sets  up  his  own  notion  of  the  proper  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  against  the  "  theurgy"  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  notion  of  any  definite  doctrinal  teaching, — must 
indeed  begin  early  in  his  censures !  to  put  aside  effec- 
tually the  constant  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
must  make  light  of  the  words  of  her  Lord.  It  is  clear, 
that  in  the  first  institution  of  each  Sacrament,  no  less 
than  in  the  latest  Scholastic  disputations  concerning  it, 
the  fundamental  idea  is  that  to  which  Dr.  Hampden 
expresses  hostility,  viz.  :  "  God  working  by  the  inter- 
vention of  man"  :  a  theory  of  Divine  causation  which, 
according  to  him,  can  never  be  embraced  practically ; 
the  means  ever  absorbing  the  end  in  general  esti- 
mation, and  sinking  the  Divine  power  in  the  sacerdotal, 
(p.  341.)  On  this  point,  the  Lecturer  is  at  issue  with 
all  Catholic  Christians,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  till  now:  whose  sentiments  of  undeviating 
faith  in  the  use  of  the  means,  however  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  mode  in  which  the  spiritual  grace  is  con- 
veyed through  them,  are  admirably  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Hooker,  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  Lecture ; 
quoted  by  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  as  in  aid  of  a 
sentiment  directly  contrary  to  his  ;  one  that  denies  all 
necessary  connexion  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
and  treats  all  definite  faith  in  that  instrumentality  as 
-priestcraft."  (pp.  343,  4.) 

I  look  in  vain  in  the  author's  subsequent  explana- 
tions, for  anything  which  goes  in  the  least  to 
qualify  these  sentiments,  and  abate  the  shock  they 
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have  given  to  the  orthodox  members  of  our  Church. 
General  expressions  of  agreement  with  the  Church's 
decisions  is  evidently  insufficient  to  neutralize  the 
mischief  of  the  sentiments  I  have  quoted,  opposed 
to  those  of  our  Church  and  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
on  points  judged  by  them  essential  to  our  right 
apprehension  of  the  sources  and  the  means  of  salvation. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  had  the 
passages  quoted  from  approved  writers  of  our  Church, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  edition,  contained 
arguments  or  assertions  parallel  to  those  of  the  Lec- 
turer :  but  none  such  are  to  be  found.  We  needed 
not  the  good  quotations  from  Taylor,  or  Berkeley,  or 
Horsley,  to  convince  us  of  the  far  greater  happiness 
of  apprehending  revealed  truths,  apart  from  all  con- 
sideration of  the  heresies  that  oppose  them,  and  from 
the  technical  phraseology  that  the  preclusion  of  them 
has  made  necessary.  This  was  the  happiness  of  the 
times  before  heresies  arose ;  it  has  been  even  since 
to  a  great  degree  the  happiness  of  simpler  souls,  nur- 
tured in  the  truth,  and  kept  apart  from  the  contagion  of 
falsehood:  but  nothing,  I  believe,  is  more  alien  from  this, 
— nothing  more  dangerously  adverse  to  the  preservation 
of  it  in  any  degree  among  our  people, — than  the  course 
of  those  who,  aware  and  cognizant  of  controversies,  seek 
the  removal  of  the  old  landmarks  of  truth  and  error : 
who  vituperate  those  who  fixed  them,  and  are,  them- 
selves, hostile  to  nothing  but  to  definiteness  in  doc- 
trinal belief.  Had  Dr.  Hampden  imbibed  more  of 
the  spirit  of  those  he  quotes,  he  would  see  how  far 
they  were  from  concurring  with  himself  in  these 
matters  :  some  of  them, — particularly  the  admirable 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  the  place  cited,  (p.  Ixxx.) — give  an 
account  of  these  terms,  the  nature  and  the  object 
of  them,  entirely  inconsistent  with  his.  All  these 
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orthodox  writers  would  have  earnestly  disclaimed 
participation  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  formularies 
preclusive  of  heresies  were  derived  from  false  phi- 
losophy as  their  source  :  while  they  could  not  have 
tailed  also  to  perceive  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency 
of  the  subsequently  chosen  position  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
viz. : — that  these  terms,  though  founded,  as  he  still 
says,  in  error, — though  still  such  as  ought  not  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Church, — are  yet  useful  for 
the  preservation  of  truth. 

With  fervent  hopes,  that  a  more  explicit  abandon- 
ment of  these  hurtful  positions  may  preserve  our 
Church  from  the  scandal  of  harbouring  or  sanctioning 
them, 

I  remain, 

My  dear  SIR, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
W.  H.  MILL. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

You  may,  perhaps,  expect  me  to  notice  the  objec- 
tion that  might  be  urged  against  the  promulgation 
of  an  opinion  such  as  I  have  expressed, — after  Dr. 
Hampden's  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  has  de- 
clared himself  satisfied  with  the  general  soundness  of 
his  theology. 

Undoubtedly  such  an  episcopal  judgment  would 
have  had  great  weight, — had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  reasons, — which  the  person,  to  whom  alone  it 
belonged  to  confirm  them,  has  been  the  first  to  repu- 
diate and  make  void.  Bishop  Wilberforce's  reasons 
for  seeing  in  his  last  reading  of  the  Lectures,  litth'  more 
than  a  sentiment,  to  which  I  have  already  expi\ 
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assent, — the  sentiment  of  Berkeley,  Horsley,  &c.,  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Newman,  whom  he  quotes,— are  found  in 
certain  obscurities  and  confusions,  which  he  charitably 
makes  the  sole  cause  of  the  apparent  heterodoxy. 
And  his  reason  for  believing  that  Dr.  Hampden  wished 
to  go  no  further  than  the  safe  and  orthodox  ground, 
and  would  be  glad  to  retreat  within  it  if  he  had 
exceeded, — was  found  in  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
tention to  withdraw  another  most  obnoxious  publi- 
cation. But  this  reason  is  destroyed  by  the  indignant 
declaration  of  Dr.  Hampden  himself,  that  he  neither 
wishes  nor  intends  to  retract  anything ;  and  so  eager  is 
he  to  repel  what  he  calls  the  "insinuation"  of  the  Bishop, 
and  considers  as  addressed  to  the  public,  through  the 
newspapers,  rather  than  to  himself,  that  he  takes  the 
first  medium  that  comes  to  hand  for  proclaiming  his 
denial  to  the  world.  A  gentleman,  whose  sole  claim  to 
distinction  is,  that  he  denounced  a  stone  altar,  placed 
in  his  church,  as  a  Popish  abomination,  is  made  the 
medium  for  this  point  blank  contradiction  given  by  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Oxford  to  his  Diocesan. 

And  if  we  are  constrained,  on  this  ground,  to  put 
aside  an  episcopal  judgment,  dictated  by  such  an 
evident  spirit  of  kindness  to  all  parties,  there  is  far  less 
to  disturb  our  inquiry  in  the  verdicts  of  acquittal  that 
come  from  other  quarters.  We  may  well  distrust  the  qua- 
lifications of  jurors,  who  seem  to  assume,  as  a  postulate, 
the  malice  or  the  falsehood  of  those  who  appear  as 
accusers  in  the  cause, — who  talk  of  perfidy,  where,  if 
error  were  proved,  there  is  no  need  for  supposing 
more  than  mistake, — and  impute  a  disposition  to 
defame  and  injure,  where  charity  would  discern  the 
indubitable  presence  of  motives  widely  different. 
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